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Courses and study programs in the United States 
initial or continuing training for all levels of 
d administration in higher education are analyzed and 

similar studies in the Federal Republic of Germany. It 
that there would be little advantage in simply 
methods and ideas from American programs to German ones^ 
essful programs should be observed first hand. A 
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If up to now the main oljjoutivu of Phiisu 2 has 
boen to report on the activities of thelMIlK Proj^ram- 
me or of its member institutions, the present issue 
deviates to some extent from this tradition inasmuch 
as its major theme is the manaj^ement of higher eclu- 
eational institutions in the USA and the possilMlities 
of transferinj; some of its methods to the European 
eontext - or moro aeuuratcly - contexts. 

Upon his return from a visit in the USA, Dr. II.J. 
Schuster, Kanzlcrofthc Univcrsittlt des Saarlandcs, 
has analysed courses and study programmes designed 
for initial or recurrent training foraUlcvels of man- 
agement or administration in higher education. Com- 
paring the organisation of postsecondary studies in 
the USA and the Federal Republic of Germany, Or. 
Schuster concludes that there would be little interest 
in simply transfering methods but that there would be 
a lot to gain from observing at first hand training 
methods which have proved their value. In addition , 
he proposes a training scheme designed for top level 
managers in higher education. 

Whereas this study only refers to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, it should be pointed out that 
educational structures in Eni-opoan countries are more 
or less comparable and the IMHK Secretariat would 



therefore welcome similar contributions from other 
countries for publication in Phase 2. 

'Hie NCHEMS (National Center for Higher Edu- 
cation Management Systems) is not unknown to our 
readers; indeed, the last issue of Phase 2 featured a 
comparison of costing methods developed by this or- 
ganisation and by a group of French language uni- 
versities carrying out research under the IMHE Pro- 
gramme. Costing is but one of the many tasks of 
NCIIEMS and the Secretariat feols that it is timely to 
()ublish an article contributed by NCHEMS describing 
its activities, projects and publications. 

The Secretariat is also pleased to present an in- 
novation to Phase 2 readers: in this issue you will 
find book reviews on institutional research. We hope 
that this initiative will be appreciated by our readers. 

In Phase 2 n" 1 1 , Dr. Keith Legg, President of 
the outgoing Directing Group, presented the problems 
related to the renewal of the administrative arran- 
gements between the IMHE Programme and OECD- 
CERI. The present Directing Group has considered 
on a number of occasions the possible options and in 
thio issue you will find its final proposals along with 
a few other items of information concerning the Pro- 
gramme. 
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I. HIGHER EDUCAHON AS A COURSE 
OF STUDIES AND SUaJECT OF 
ADVANCED TRAINING 

1. Origins 

'ITic idea of scienlific reflection upon the edu- 
cational system and teaching [) roc ess in the United 
States data's l)ack to the late UJth Century. Its l)egin- 
nings were marked by historiv'al investigations des- 
cribing the developments nnd transformations of the 
North American university system by the use of 
scientific historical methods. As the organizational 
sfMences developed in the USA, increasing use was 
made of the institutional research approach. 

During the TjO's numerous colleges and univer- 
sities introduced, usually with the assistance of foun- 
dation funds, what were called self-studies. Their 
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quality and general usefulness varied but nonetheless 
prompted tlic universities to undertake a self-critical 
bcnitiny of their own behaviour, and led to a growir,^ 
number of experts, teachers as well as atlministra- 
lors, being given assignments involving quantitative 
sui^ey methods and institutional research techniques. 

A further fillip to scientific research in higher 
education was given Ijy the movements for testing, 
counselling and guidance of student behaviour. Using 
psychometric aids, these contril)uted powerfully to 
the increasing thought being given to the aims and 
tasks of post secondary education. The new disci- 
pline derived therefrom elements for estaljlishing a 
body of theory, improving its empirical methods and 
turning out a great many experts in th^ n«*ld. 

Powerful Iwosts were also given i>y the wave of 
scientific policy after World War II. Numerous na- 
tional and regional commissions endeavoured to frame 
recommendations for a new higher education policy. 
The need was felt to establish it on a firm empirical 
basis. Consequently these commissions were given 



a multiplicity o.f research alignments. The aetiv- 
Ities of the Carncf^ic Commission deserve speeial 
mention. The spectrum of its publieation takes in 
well nigh all the topies and fields having a bearing on 
the coneeptof higher education as a braneh of seliol- 
arship in the United States today. 

Among State initiatives, those of California are 
outstanding, for under the pressure of its enormous 
upsurge in student numbers during the 1950's this 
State assumed a pioneer role in higher educational 
research. A lasting memorial of this trend is the 
University of California's Centre for the Study of 
Higher Education, established at Berkeley in 1956, 
which has stamped its image on this area of studies, 

2. Training Curricula 

The efforts described have resulted in a huge 
plethora of concepts and syllabuses. The official 
estimate of the number of professors specializing in 
higher education studies is 800. A list compiled and 
recorded by the American Council on Education cur- 
rently includes 112 colleges and universities, spread 
over 45 States of the Union, offering courses of study 
in higher education; 67 of these institutions award 
doctorate decrees in the discipline. 

In the Federal Republic Curtius was the first to 
report upon the .American development of higher edu- 
cation study courses.' The present paper amplifies 
hisfindings. In particular his Ok>servation is confirm- 
ed that the managerial grades of colleges and univer- 
sities are increasingly recruited among graduates of 
such courses. The alumni registers of the educa- 
tional establishments visited by the author indicate a 
high percentage of university and college presidents, 
vice-presidents and senior administrators in various 
branches. The trend shows that the proportion of 
officials having degrees in higher education is on the 
up-grade. 

The abundance of concepts and syllabuses corre- 
sponds to an ambiguity in the idea of what is to be 
understood nowadays by higher education as a field of 
study. There is a big consensus that this cannot be 
a scientific discipline in the usual sense of the term. 
The specific nature of the discipline is determined by 
the object of study (the system of higher education). 
Training centres are concei.od as teaching and re- 
search establishments for posi-secondary teachers, 
administrators, researchers ind administrative staff 
in special research institutes, establishments of fur- 
ther education (adult, continuing, lifelong) and State 
and non-State bodies concerned with the coordination 
and finance of higher education. Accordingly, higher 
education as a field of study nowadays encompasses 
research in higher education, the development of ap- 
plications-related models and techniques (services) 
and the training and ad'.anced training of administra- 
tors in higher education and establishments for the 
advancement of higher education. In methods and 
content, programmes differ according to the disci- 
plines capable of being used as scientific supports. 



I. C.F. fairtius, ■Studiengange fnr Mochschulvefwalter - das 
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and the type of persons the training and advanced 
training are designed to cater for. Two main types of 
formal curriculum (courses of study leading to mas- 
ter's degrees, doctorates or two-year cvv > -oates or 
diplomas) can be distinguished. 

- Gencralist Courses: 

ITiese are not aimed at conveying administrative 
knowledge and ability for specific professional careers 
but require of the student broadly conceived theoreti- 
cal studies qualifying for any senior post in higher edu- 
cation. 

- Courses with a_ Practical Orientation: 

ITiese qualify students for specific professional 
careers (e.g. as deans , financial administrators, 
vice-presidents, planning officers , provosts). 

The types seldom occur in a pure state. Part of 
the criticism currently directed at this specialization 
in the United States is based on the confusion of func- 
tions inside the individual programmes. ^ 

Another charge levelled against the discipline 
by critics is the gulf between promise and reality in 
many of the programmes. What is lacking is a sys- 
tematic classification and demarcation of the subject 
matter which would give the discipline a clearcut pro- 
file. Its relationship to other empirical sciences is 
considered to be that of a borrower rather than an 
equal partner. 

Its leading representatives are researchers and 
teachers having won their academic laurels in other 
disciplines and now applying the methods of these to 
higher education. The discipline is a very long way 
from having its own independent corpus of theory. 
Therefore the programmes described as most suc- 
cessful are those which address themselves to the 
currentpractical requirements of the higher education 
system. 

3. A^dvanced Training Progra mmes 

The vocationally oriented advanced training pro- 
grammes are to be distinguished from courses conf'.'r- 
ring formal degrees. A handbook published by the 
Academy for Educational Development and the Amer- 
ican Council on Education^ lists for 1976 over 170 
courses. Thr^o course^ vary in kinds and length 
and are for 'vane d training of higher education 
administra; . all levels, from members of the 
highest management bodies (trustees, regents, presi- 
dents) to specialists in particular areas of adminis- 
tration (e.g. student services, planning, budgeting, 
financial development and fund raising, careers plan- 
ning and personal development). Emphasis is placed 
on prc-scrvice and early in-service education. For 



2. A clear separation of funciion is lecominended by e.g; Paul 
L. Dressel and Lewis R. Mayhew in their book: Higher Education as_a 
Field of Siudv. Jossey-Bass, ,San Francisco and London, 10741 

3 , A t i u i d e |o _Pr of e s s i on a l^D e v e lop rn e fi t Opportuniti e s f o [Col- 
lege .ind l!niver?i!y Adniinisfrators - ,Scminars, Work shops, Confcren^^ 
ces. and Internshijjs. January-December \01f): American fTounciT 
on Education, Publications Division, Que Dupont Circle, Washington 
D.C. COo;jfi. 
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the performance of such tusks, the American Council 
on Kdueatlon founded In 1971 tlic Office of Leadership 
Development In ni^her Kducation. In pursuit of its 
purpose of providing; initial training and retraining; 
both for school leavers and experienced administra- 
tors, the Offloo or^^anl/.es, at various vcnurs and in 
eoopex-ation with other national or regional iiodies, 
conferences, seminars and workshops. It also pu- 
blishes striking researeb ri^sults and study material 
and fosters relations between collc^^es and universi- 
ties, industrial and commercial orf^anizations and 
State authorities in matters of training and profes- 
sional development. Since its Inception the Office 
of Leadership Development has now also taken over 
the Institute for Collcgcand University Administration 
(ICUA) established in 1955 and the Academic Admin- 
istration Internship Programme (AAIP) introduced by 
the i'lmerican Council of Eilucation in 1904. 

ICUA specializes in ab initio training for recently 
ap(X)intcd top- level officials. It offers as a rule onc- 
wcck seminars for four target groups: 

- College or University Presidents 

- Senior academic administrators (Academic 
Dean, Provost, Academic Vice-President, 
Dean of a College or Professional School, Dean 
of the Faculty, Dean of Instruction, or Dean of 
Studies) 

- Business Officers (Kinancial Vice-President, 
Treasurer, Controller and other officials re- 
sponsible for finance) 

- Student Personnel Officers (Vice-President for 
Student Affairs, Provost, Dean of Studies and 
other officers responsible for studentaffairs). 

The content of the syllabus for the one-week sem- 
inars embraces all practical questions in higher edu- 
cation. The emphasis given varies with the topicality 
of the matters treated. For instance, in the late 19G0's, 
it was placed on constitutional matters (e.g. equal 
opportunity) and the resolution of conflicts; for the 
past three years ithas shifted to methodological ques- 
tions in systems managcn'.cnt and collective bargain- 
ing problems. Currently the bias is towards problems 
arising from the restrictive economic and financial 
situation, and from uncmploynu^nt. The programmes 
announced by ICUA for 197^5 comprise the following 
topics: 

- the changing posLsccondary education scene 

- academic goals, or:;anization, and governance 

- management bv objectives 

- curriculum innovation and planned change 

- student concerns, goals, life styles, and ser- 
vices 

- consumer isiii in higher educai:ion 

- personnel iX)licies, development, and evaluation 
• non-retention, tenure, and collective bargaining 

- allirinative action programs, and strategies 

- legal concerns, and issues in higher education 

- program planning and budgeting 

- financing higher education with limited resour- 
ces 

- statewide commissions, planning, and coor- 
dination 

- relations with the governing lx)ard, and the pu- 
blic 



- skills, styles, unH strt^tcgics of academic lead- 
ership 

Since it was established in 1955, 2,800 senior 
officials from moi'e than 1,000 colleges and univer- 
sities, have attended ICUA seminars. In addition it 
has cooperated with other national or regional bodies 
in organizing seminars for another 1,030. 

'l*he AAIP caters for the professional training 
of a select number of young graduates for top-level 
posts. 

The American Council on Education annually in- 
vites presidents and senior administrative staff from 
its member establishments to nominate suitable grad- 
uates, from among whom 40 are awarded ACE fellow- 
ships. The training includes a 10-12 month practical 
internship, usually in the office of a President of one 
of the member universities, three 6-day seminars, 
continuous counselling by an individually selected 
mentor, preparation of an "analytical paper on a 
significant aspect of academic administration" and 
study travel designed to broaden the trainee's ac- 
quaintance with establishments and organizations ac- 
tive in American higher education. Since the pro- 
gramme started in 1964, 393 ACE fellows have been 
appointed, almost half of whom now occupy posts of 
university presidents, vice-presidents or deans. 

Besides these nation-wide activities of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, there are many regional 
or inter-regional professional training courses, some 
set up by the universities themselves, unaided, some 
in close cooperation with postgraduate courses at the 
various schools or departments of education. The 
Institute for Educational Management (IE M) of Harvard 
University has a scheme for training top-level uni- 
versity administrators thatdeserves special mention. 
The speciality of this kind of joint function of the 
G raduate School of Business and Management and 
Graduate School of Education is that it provides a 
common syllabus for different kinds of managerial 
posts. The course last 6 weeks and Is held every 
summer; it covers the following items: 

Control and Planning Systems, Governance, Gov- 
ernmental Relations, Institutional Planning, Labor 
Relations, Management Information Systems, 
Fund- Raising, Organizational Behaviour, Per- 
sonnel Policy and Administration. 

The prospectus emphasizes that lEM working 
days arc long and strenuous, starting with a common 
breakfast at 7 a.m. and lasting until 7 p.m., after 
which each individual is cxpecicd to prepare his work 
for the following day. 

The teaching staff gathered together for each ad- 
vanced training course arc :sually professors, cx- 
[)crienced administrators, universi*:v researchers and 
representatives of State or non-State establishments. 
An increasing number iirc coopted from industry and 
commerce. The American Council on Education pur- 
sues a twofold aim by securing the services of such 
experts: to familiarize participants to the utmost pos- 
sible extent, for use in higher education, well-tried 
economic management methods and techniques, and to 



give participants first-hand 'Information on what in- 
dustry expects the universities to supply. Tor sim- 
ilar reasons incrcunin^ importance is bein^ attached 
to exchanges of personnel between universities, pri- 
vate firms and State authorities. 

The costs of advanced training arc largely ix^rno 
by the U.S. Federal Government and private founda- 
tions. For these exacting courses they arc oxtrcniely 
high, and usually reciuire a contribution by the parti- 
cipant or tlie university sending him. I'or the six- 
week course of the Institute for liducational Man- 
agement of Harvard University a fee of $2,000 is 
charged. As a rule the universities sending trainees 
provide holiday pay and travel coats. 'I'hc teaching 
methods used in the advanced training courses are 
adapted to the length and specific aims of the course. 
Longer courses offer (opportunities for applications- 
relevant research work. Shorter ones provide, in 
addition to lectures that selJoni take up more than 
a quarter of the time available foi* irist;;uction, semi- 
nars, small discussion groups and cito? studies. In 
addition to highly structured courses, there are aUu 
ones laying particular stress on an informal atmo- 
sphere and leaving plenty of scope for specialized 
talks In small groups on current themes in university 
management. 

The advanced courses described so far are aimed 
at professional development of !£Pjcvel management 
personnel. They involve instruction for people en- 
trusted with the final responsibility of particular 
management processes ana decisions, in the univer- 
sities or higher educational system in general. 

In addition there are numerous training courses 
for the professional training of middle-management 
personnel. As an exemple, we may take the Mid- 
management Education Certificate programme of the 
University of California, Berkeley. 

This three-year course is intended for full-time 
officials of the University who, while not having uni- 
versity degrees, aspire to middle management posts. 
Successful completion of the course, requiring prac- 
tical experience in new fields, gives candidates equal 
opportunities forfilling middle managerial posts com- 
pared with graduates with bachelor's or master's de- 
grees in business administration. The syllabus in- 
cludes among othe r subjects business administration, 
economics, the computer sciences, mathematics and 
English, and is tailored to suit the special needs 
of individual trainees. The group size is limited to 
10 participants, A fresh group starts every autumn. 
The trainees have very limited allowances of paid 
leave. The individual's contribution to costs amounts 
to $ 50 a year. 

IK ARK THE M('^i)KLS TRANSPCXSAB LE ? 

1 , F u ndam en tal piU c re nee s 

It is imi>ossible to ovcr-cm(ihasi7.c the danger 
of applying foreign m(Ki(>ls to the German system of 
higher education. ' This is also true of the models 
presented here of training and advanced training in 
the United States. There are fundamental differences 
in the liigher educational scene, diffcrencci? which 
call for careful analysis before deriving individual 



prl'ifjlplcs or system elements for application to our 
own system. 

a) Differences of Scale 

A mere comparison of quantitative dimensions 
between the American system of higher education and 
thatofthe Federal Republic of Germany reveal? basic 
differences. In the U.S. A there are currently some 
185 mllllonlnhabitants and about2,600 establishments 
of higher education. The latter accommodate over 
U million full-time studcrts and another 10 million' 
(Dart-timers. According o official estimates about 
GO million Americans, or nearly one-third of the total 
population, currently at*end courses, in one w^y or 
another, in post-secondary education. 

In the Federal ^'cCpublic the listed establishments 
engaged in the tpxk of higher education number at 
present 162. Tiiey catered for about 800,000 students 
in 1975, Tile number of students not taking examin- 
ationr. is dwindling to vanishing point. Colleges and 
universities are still to a large extent unconcerned 
with professional further training for graduates. 

b) MultiplicUy of Forms in the Unitej^States ,Unit 
Typco in the F e^c ral Repu blic of Germany 

Such diversity is typical of higher education in 
the United States, Colleges and Universities differ 
not only considerably in size and sponsorship, some 
have less than 500 students, while others have over 
50,000; more than half the establishments are pri- 
vately sponsored. However, some three quarters of 
full-time students are registered in State establish- 
ments. There are even greater differences in terms 
of reference, aims and academic standards. About 
300 of the 2,600 establishments award doctorate de- 
grees. But it is a well-known fact that, measured by 
their internal image and their academic standard out- 
side the United States, they are by no means as homo- 
geneous as the "Hochschulen" of Federal Germany, 
with their justified degree standards, to which they 
arc supposed to be equivalent. Only 46, or a quarter 
of the doctorate-awarding universities in the United 
States, offer definitely research-related doctoral 
courses. In the others research is of fairly minor 
importance. The remaining 550 establishments of 
university standar.d offer possibilities for post-grad- 
uate studies leading to a mastcr^s degree or other 
less than doctoral diplomas. More than one-third of 
the total are two-year institutions Ounior colleges, 
community colleges). They give candidates a two- 
year course of study preparatory to some professional 
terminal programme, or enable them to spend the 
first 2 of the 4-5 years needed for a bachclor'sdcgree 
in their home town. The mostly 4-ycar liberal arts 
colleges do not go any further than the bachelor's 
degree; they constitute a quarter of the United States' 
establishments of higher education. 



I. cf. especially C.F. Curn'us, "ZUr Verwcndung anslandischcr 
f lochschtilinodetle - Mogllchkeiten iind Grenze; Beitrage zUr Hoch- 
scliulverwatiurii; vol. Annex 3 to ilie Zel^5chrjft_ Wisscnsd^ 
Wissenschafisverwaltun^, Wissenschaftsforderung (Fesrschrift fur Fric- 
JrTc ti t ; ra f ,S t e nb o c k • Fe r mor ) , f n b i n g e n 1 0 G 9 , pp . 2 8 e t se ( ) . 
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The i5cni*ral criteria tor the clusMlfication of 
catahliahmcnis Indicatcul iirc: U;n^;th ()l coarso,^;rncral 
tormH of reference and aims, inclusion of rosearch. 
The typolo^;y must not be miatiiken as indicating; any 
uniformity of content. The de^;rce of freedom left to 
the individual eatal)llshmenti3 in drawing; up their (Hi r- 
rlcula certainly varies, Imt even State institutions are 
allowed a broad measure of decision making; (Xiwers, 
so that within the same type in the same State they 
may vary very considerably in kind and content. It 
corresponds to a fundamental feature of official policy 
for hlj;her education In the United States that such 
tendency towards diversity of content should be en- 
couraged rather than inhibited. This is looked on 
as a means of keeping alive competitive spirit in the 
courses offered and accelerating the adaptation of 
'jurrlcula to the needs of society. In the Federal 
Republic, in contrast, there has been noticeal)h' in 
recent years an opposite trend tijwards uniformi/ation 
of content. In this respect the pressure exerted by 
the numerus eiausus is causing an inc 'eased unifor- 
mizatlon and ossification of cour.^'ea of study. 

e) Differences of Finajicj^ng 

Whereas in the Federal Republic, the universities 
are almost entirely financed from the State budget, in 
the United States the [)ro[)ortion of non-State funding 
is of decisive iniportance, not merely in private es- 
tablishments. Course fees still form an essential 
contribution. The Carnegie Commission recently 
recommended that the system of mixed financing 
should l)c retained. It urges that one third of expend- 
iture in higher edu^ition should in future i)e covered 
l)y students' contributions. Hitherto about 201 of 
current expenditure in higher education in the United 
Stiites has bi'cn made up of students' fees. In the 
competitive rivalry between State and private institu- 
tions to obtain backing from public f mds, the private 
institutions won a notable partial success in 11)71. In 
a legal hearing before the United States Supreme 
Court' the latter conceded for the first time, under 
stated conditions, the constitutional eli/il)ility of 
private institutions (in this case ehurch-mc intained) 
for tlircct public financial assistance. 

The dependenee on sundry financial sponsors 
explains the greater importance of finance manage- 
ment in higher edueation in the United States. 

d) More ManagonietU-Kreotlom In the United 
States 

The a[)plieati()n of the managerial concept in 
high I' I" education operates more convincingly in the 
United States than in tlie Federal Republic, The rea- 
sons are mainly to \n- lookrd for in the deliljerately 
ciiltivatcil jiuil ti fa rio us ness, and different system oi 
finance. If an institution «\antsto survive in eom()eti- 
tion with its rivals -and tlic notion of survival ligures 
prominently in the curri'nt literature on higher edu- 
cation - i* must • ""fer the most attractive curriculum 
at lowestpossilile prices. This commercial principle 
has certainly helped to enable thi- United States to 
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afford an incomparable 'expansion of. post-secondary 
education without the pmblcm of the numerus clau sua 
which stands in the way In Germany. Hut it has also 
caused notions like Industrial management and re- 
search, policy formulation and analysis, educational 
()lanning, programming, planning and budgeting sys- 
tem (PPBS), management information system (MIS), 
resource allocation and fund raising, to become of 
vital importance in the country's higher education, 
whereas transposing them to our systeni hardly cre- 
ates more than a general dilemma. In the Federal 
Republic the new Acts certainly ascribe to the uni- 
versities an active role In planning and patterns of 
studies. Yet the clbow-roorn enjoyed by higher edu- 
cation In the United States, and the drwlng forces 
for Independent curricula formation that are active 
there, really do not exist In Germany. On the con- 
trary, the authorities' distribution of student places 
as determined by the num<^rus^..cUuj^^ leads to the 
universities being largely excluded from co-respon- 
sibillty for a cost-conscious planning of types of 
course. The risk of planning and financial commit- 
ment is one-sidedly borne by the State. But even the 
State authorities reach their decisions less by a fun- 
damental analysis of cost-effectlvencss than in terms 
o*" the possibilities and constraints of fiscal policy. 
An example Is the overall education plan decided by 
the Federal- Lander Commission on June 15th 1973 
and ratified by the Heads of Federal and Land govern- 
ments on 20th September 197:*: its planned implemen- 
tation has bf en not only postponed by financial devel- 
opments but fundamentally called Into question by the 
latest drastic cuts imposed. This development, dic- 
tated by financial considerations, minimizes the 
scope of decision making in higher edueation. This 
is essentially limited to .spreading the necessary cuts 
over the organizational units, more or less prisoners 
of the current state of affairs, 

e) Role of University Research in the United 
States 

The development of courses and educational pro- 
grammes in higher education administration in the 
United States is, as has b'?en shrAVn, the consequence 
of multiple research activities on the subject. The 
establishments themselves have contributed substan- 
tially to this research, spurred on h Iheir own vital 
interests. All this acti' ity is mirrored in the enor- 
mous literature. A select list for 1974, compiled for 
fellows of the Aca Jemic Administration Internship 
Programme, incluJcs, besides a large number of di- 
rectories, bibliographies and doeumentationunder the 
head of information sources, 121 periodicals including 
numerous specialized {)ublications on higher edu- 
cation administration and management. In 11)68 
there appeared one of the first surveys of the liter- 
ature on "Management Science in University Oper- 
ations", " It takes in nraetieally the whole currently 
effec tivc structuring of this field of expertise. 



2. A Reference Cujidc '.o Peiiodicals, Hiblioj^raphies. Dircc- 
rorics. and Information Sources on Postsccond.iry Education, compiled 
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Rath, G.I. . "MAna^crnent Science in I niversiiy (loeraiidrr". 
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Inv<iatl^;atioris into Ui<^ application of ciuiintltativc 
mcthoils fl^ro pn)rnin(Mitly. A Hiirvcy (>iif)lislu'cl in 
October ll)71i ' nanu'H thr thiiu' important pm^ram- 
nicH for Uu» Unitt?(l Statrn; 

1. The Korcl Foundation Froj^ranuuu for Uc- 
scarch in Univernity Atlminlntration, loeateil 
at the office of the Vice-President for 
IManuins of the University of t*alifornia, 
Berkeley. Tlu; lord Project (21^88 Kulton 
Street, Ucrkeley, California 1)1720) piibli.sh- 
ecl in 11)72 a report on "A Pro^^raninie of 
Research in University Mana^enu»nt" which 
givi'S information on the crurrent status of 
research work antl publications, 

2. The NCIIKMS (National Centirr for Uighvv 
Kdueation Manaj^cmcnt Systems) pro};ramine 
:it Boulder, Colorado.^ 

:L The CAiMPl.'S (Compiileri,:rd Analytical Me- 
thods in Planning; University Systems) project 
developed l)v the Institute for the Quantitative 
Analysis of Social and Kconomic Policy of 
the Canadian University of Toronto.'* 

The results of this reseandi and develop) nicnt 
work arc attractinj; a lot ol" criticism in the Unitctl 
States at the pp.'Scnt time. The chief objection to 
quantit; :ve methods is directed a^aihj' ♦he ne^^lcct 
of qualitative aspects, cs[).cially in the evaluation of 
outputs. The limitations of conventional cost analysis 
arc exposed in this respect. Aid is sought in the 
development of qualitative methods of evaluation. 
This is likely to be one of the main foci of future 

1 reh. 

In a j;eneral way it is to be noted that in the United 
States itself an overly uncritical application of models 
and techniques developed in existing; higher education 
establishments has led to disillusionment and discn- 
ch»"iV mcnt. 

..le Director of the National Center lor Bi^^her 
Education Manaj^cment System (NCHEMS), Ben Law- 
rence, points a warning; Finf^er at the limitations of 
the use of the cost analysis [)roccdure developed In- 
that Centre,"^ To avoid misleading results, he calls 
for strict observance of tht» instructions for its use, 
and };reater efforts to produce comj)arable data in[)Uts. 

Two main conclusions may be drawn from the 
discussion on the efficiency of the models and tech- 
niques develr)ped, and the demand for manaj^cment 
data : 



1. Koi;er(i, S< hr«5cdcr. 'A S\!rvcy of Sl.ui.i^cmcnt Scictuc in 
rnivcriitv operations", m N'ian.i>.'cnic:ir Srietue. Vol. : ». No. ^ 
f' A fin I pp. fl. il. 

'2. ''T the results of Kcsevirrh. cf. NC UK MS Director's Annual 
Report, ohtainahlc from the Western Intcrnt.ite rouninssion on Hi>;her 
iMiic^jtioii ( V.'lf.HF:). i\ t ). Drawer P. fiohKler. < :olor.nJo .-i i -i-vj. 

1. For {)artu 'liars of tlie vi-r^oiis of (.AMPl S models and ttieir 
application cf, f'.eor^e Mowbray ami lat li ievinc. 'The Pcvclopnicnt 
and ImpIettietHatii'- of (.AMPrS: A ( ..irnputer -Hased PlaniniK aiu) 
Uud^etinvi System lor i tii\crsitje<; .ind Colleges'. Kdm-at tonaM C(.'h - 
iK.ikvy. I:t71, 

A, "Cost analysis m I'ost -^ccondar'. Kdut ation ' in Higher I'dii- 
catiof) Manav^CT'icfM. (>< Toi-.er l.r:'). Vol, (, No. l. 



i) Detailed investi^^atlons arc being initiated 
into the 8eo[)e of mana^^erial decision making, 
and the kind and extent of the information 
requlretl. 

li) in the ongoing ()rogrammcs of adaf)tivc re- 
training for university administrators, the 
emphasis is l)eing shifted to information on 
the a()pllcabllity and efficiency of the models 
and technicpies dcvelopetl in the existing es- 
tablishnicnts. 

In the Federal Bcpul)lie only the first steps in 
higher education research are visible. The Univer- 
sities themselves arc conspicuously reluctant to in- 
vestigate their own l)chaviour. The activities of BIS- 
Cmbli and the Bavarian State Institute for University 
Hescarch and Planning encounter more reticence than 
cooperative willingness in the universities. The 
reasons are many and varied and by no means attri- 
butable only to a defensive attitude towards overhasty 
and unreflecting [)rojecting into the educational pro- 
cess l)y ocitside Iwdics of notions of planning and op- 
timi/.ation. 

2. A Long-Term Strategy Needed 

Analysis of the differences between the higher 
education systems in the United States and Europe, 
especially the Federal Bcfmblic of Germany, makes 
it plain that there can be no question of a straightfor- 
ward transposition of American models and program- 
mes to the traininj^ and advanced training of university 
administrators. On the other hand, it does ap()ear 
possible to make use ofUie basic ideas and experience 
in the planning of training ()rogrammes. This sug- 
gests the following considerations; 

a) The nature and sco[)e of training and advan- 
ced training programmes for uni vers itj'admini stra tors 
de[)cnd upon the nature and scope of the decision- 
making ca[)ability allowed in higher education. An 
administration of universities and education that is 
allowed to have its own independent rolein educational 
[)olicy and the planning and framing of its own affairs 
has, quantitatively and qualitatively, different educa- 
tional retjuircments from one largely reduced to im- 
[)lementation of other people's decisions. In the 
Federal Hepublie of Germany, the university Acts do 
give the universities such a role. In practice, how- 
ever, the univcrsi^'cs' total financial dcponrlmce and 
the State's unrestricted control of education have the 
effect that the theoretically available competences 
cannot be made use of. 

Therefore systematic investigations should be 
made of whether and on what conditions the compe- 
tences provicied for universities and educational 
bodies can be more fully utilized. This demands 
more, and more realistic university and educational 
research. It must mt be limited to the development 
of slick o()erational systems but must attack the dis- 
()roportionatcly more diffitrult field of qualitative eval- 
uation. This signifies also research into mutual rela- 
tions between university and science on the one hand 
and industry and society on the other. 

For exhaustive use of the decision-making ca[)a- 
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hility of university anil general educational manage- 
ment thtM'o must be fee(ll)ack (voiu information on the 
economies si'l(rnc(\s (the i^eononiics of (;iiucatioii, fi- 
nance, welfare). Information explaining the uni- 
versity and j^eneral educational system will also !)e 
forthconUnK from the applii:ation of soeiolo^^ical nie- 
thods (e. i;. investigation of the behaviour of scientists 
and students as social groups) or, say, knowlcd^^e ol* 
conflict theory. 

Comparative studies of forei^;n university sys- 
tems are especially important. Only in this way can 
methods and models evolved in a different sort of 
context be useful to the domestic system. It should 
first be verifieil whether such comparative studies 
cannot be previously initiated at the level of the Ku- 
ropcan Community, with at least [)artici(5atioTi by the 
Kuropean countries responsible for higher education. 

I)) Not until university and educational researcli 
is also carried out more intensively at a number of 
universities can the latter establish courses in uni- 
versity and educational management on the lines 
followed in the United States. This should be done, 
on the basis of experience in America, not as if it 
were a basic discipline having its own independent 
scientific profile l^utonly by way of courses of training 
making use of the methodology of various other disci- 
plines. Based on sundry fundamental courses up to 
doctorate standard or training courses qualifying for 
a special diploma, the new courses should ensure that 
an adequate number of basically trained young gradu- 
ates is available for university and general educational 
administration. 'Hie attached attempt to sketch out 
the content of training schemes for educational admin- 
istrators with reference to experience in the United 
States proceeds on the assumption that the educational 
manager will not only l)e given responsibility for fund 
raising and resource allocation ljutalso act as a mid- 
dleman between fX)litical authority and society on the 
one lianci and university and science in general on 
the other. • A public programme of studies will be 

I. ct, Schuster: "Modell ciiicr Mana^^^cnicntaiisbildun^^ f\)r 
IU)clischulaJtiiiiiisiratoreii in Wirtscliaft und Wi!:.cnscliaft Vol, A. 
! .f'M. pp. 1m ct sck\. 



required to allow for partl'cijjation'by graduates of 
various basic educational backgrounds and to l)roaden 
l<nowlodge of the fundamental discipline in relation to 
applications thereof (e.g. economists will qualify as 
educational economists), besides the acquisition of 
.siii)plcmcntary knowledge (e.g. the historian or ma- 
thematician will also be given a practical knowledge 
of educational legislation, the ( momics of education 
or educational sociology). The aim of training should 
1)0 not so much qualification for a particular post as 
all-round competence within the university and gen- 
eral educational system. Guided by experience in the 
United States, the course of studies should primarily 
aim at a thorough understanding of the university and 
general educational system. The following presenta- 
tion is not exclusive. Further additions may be made 
to the ancillary disciplines in the left-hand column. 
The subordination of subject-matter to ancillary dis- 
ciplines indicates possible butnot exclusive relations. 
Such interdependeneies are to be encountered in most 
American study programmes, albeit with varying 
shades of emphasis. 

Training courses of the kind outlined aio a pre- 
condition for the carrying out in the longer term, by 
means of systematically trained managerial elements , 
of university and educational management in general, 
previously based on practical experience and inad- 
equate management methods. 

e) In the medium term the studies pursued at 
existing institutions and one or two universities (HIS, 
Bavarian State Institute for University Research and 
Planning) for ab initio and advanced retraining of uni- 
versity and general educational administrators arc 
capable of being utilized. Examples and experience 
in the United States are highly relevant here. One 
step towards acclimatizing at any rate the retraining 
of management personnel for university and educa- 
tional administration in Germany too, can be to ar- 
range for a limited number of managerial personnel 
from the Federal Republic of Germany, from the 
appropriate ministries, interregional educational or- 
ganizations and the universitif s, to attend advanced 
training courses in the United States. The advanced 
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Histr)ry 

Law 

l^svchologv 

Sociology 

F'conomics 
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Develoj lent of Jic notion of education; 
Univ i riity history. 

Freci. -in t> research and teaching; 

I^aw governing universities and research establishments; 
Systems compa risons. 

Conflict Lheory; group dynamics. 

Kducationists and students as social grouiKs; social function of 
universiti :?s and educational establishments. 

Kfficiency of higher education and of the educational establishments 
in societv, and its evaluation; 
Management methods and t. chniqucs. 
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InHtltuto for Kdiuationiil Miin.ij^rnu'nt of llarvanl 
llnivorsity f'^'i^^lv affordn such a possibility. 

HowL'ViT. tlu' advanced training; uoritcnt of tliis 
proj^ranuTH' can only to a limited ext uit l)e taken an a 
model to imitate, with due allowance for the s|)eeial 
conditions and rerpd rentenLs offlie university amh'dii- 
eatloruxl system of the Federal lleimblie ol Clermany. 
Nevertheless, the pr»neiple of flexible fe<Mll>5U'U ivom 
current manaj;cment problems is transposal)l( . In 
applying; it, the following ({uestions arise in the eon- 
text of current training re<|ai rements in the Federal 
Uepublii of Germany: 

- How canuniveriUties and educational estal)lish- 
ments ensure the (juality of their services? 
Tacklinj; this prol)lein entails an analysis of 
tlieir eapal)iUty, with inclusion of an evaluation 
of their "ffieieney. 

- Where (iocs t!u' bountlary line run l)etwei'n 
operational ['atlonalization and monitoi'inn of 
econoniii; efficienc>" in the field of science? To 
answer this question the university inn ^;eneral 



educatlonai muna^^er has to come to ^rlps with 
e<;onometrics and its efficiency. 

- flow cm the lack of mobility of educational 
personnel i)e dealt witli? lo imsure a hi^;h 
standiird of etUuiational perfo rmance a balanced 
r elation between the various a};c ^;roups repre- 
sented is of ^;reat impiJi^taucc. As re^!;ards 
imi)alan('es that have occurred or are likely to 
occur, alteriuUives to thef)resent staff struc- 
ture sliould l)e testeil. 

- How can universities and other eciucational cs- 
tal)lis)imeats bo adjusted to rwjuirements under 
the conditions of a sta^;n:int ect)nomi( >l? 
The necessity of proceeding; fromphinut i. ex- 
pansion to [)lanneiia(ijustment requires different 
strategics of plannin^^ and decision making;. 

On this Hide of the Atlantic there have only been 
made so far modest essays towards such a kind of 
advanced training;. The need for developing and cn- 
coura^^iri}; them Is an ur}';entonc, if the univ(5rsities 
and the tnlucational system in ^;eneral are to perceive 
and secure the scope for docision making that ought 
to 1)0 allocateil to them in tlie interest of their social 
function in society. 
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